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Abstracts: Rainsford P.R.0O. ... 165 

Admission of Ladies to Houses of 
Parliament «-- e+ ee wee eee 

Swiss Nostalgia - 173 


VOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
\ Friday. at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


yearly indexes, or £2 2s. a year, U.S.A, $10.50, 
including 2 cloth binding cases in addition) 
should be sent to the Publisher. The London 
Office is at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : 


Central 396), where the current issue is on sale. 
Orders for back numbers, indexes and bound | 


volumes should be sent either to London or 
to Wycombe; letters for the Editor to the 
london Office. 


Memorabilia. 


HE Master of the Rolls has an important 

letter in The Times of March 1 giving 
account of the progress made in compiling 
a register of manors and their owners for 
the Public Record Office. Information con- 
cerning more than 6,000 manors has been 
received; many more are known, both exist- 
ing and obsolete, and owners and stewards 
are again requested to communicate with 
the Public Record Office. 
discusses the problem of preservation of 
manorial documents and announces that 
inquiries have been made and suitable places 
of deposit have been ascertained at the fol- 
lowing places: Bedford, Cambridge, Truro, 
Exeter, Gateshead, Winchester, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Ipswich, Birmingham and 
Aberystwyth. Negotiations with eighteen 
other towns are proceeding, and it is hoped 
that satisfactory arrangements will be made. 


N a letter to The Times, appearing on 

March 3, Dr. Gunther reminds lovers 
of Shakespeare that that day is the 320th 
anniversary of the baptism of Sir William 
Davenant, to whom Shakespeare stood spon- 


sor. He was baptized at St. Martin’s 
( hurch, Carfax, Oxford—a church now 
‘emolished. Its fifteenth century font, 


which probably was the one then used, is 
till, however, to be seen, being now at All 
Saints, Oxford. An illustration of it is 
given in The Times of the date. 


THE photograph, as an unpretentious more 
or less mechanically produced portrait, 
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The Master also | 


| turies. 
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| had a short-lived but charming predecessor, 
| in the ‘‘ physionotrace.’? This was the in- 
| vention of Gilles Louis Chrétien, a-musician 
and engraver born at Versailles in 1754. 
The apparatus, of which there is a drawing 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, was 
a frame 5ft. 4ins. high, with adjustable cross- 
bar and sight, which enabled an exact life- 
size profile of the subject to be taken in a 
few minutes. This was then reduced to a 
small size with a reducing lens, filled in and 
| completed by a miniaturist and engraved by 
| Chrétien. Chrétien had a collaborator, who 
became a rival, in Quenedey, and machines 
for the production of these portraits were 
for some time made and sold, but none, it is 
said, now exists, nor does any exact descrip- 
tion. Portraits produced by Chrétien’s 
| apparatus are still, however, to be found, and 
a number of charming examples appear in 
the Connoisseur for March, in illustration of 
'an article by Mary Martin entitled ‘ The 
| Physionotrace in France and America’ from 
which we take these particulars. Some of 
the heads are delightful, and all have a re- 
markable air of life and being. We note 
that the article is to be continued. 


HE Times of Feb. 25, in a paragraph 
without headline at the bottom of a col- 
umn, delivers a piece of news which may 
make a few old-fashioned people remember 
the thrills of their childhood and sigh. There 
are to be no more Italians going about the 
cities of Europe grinding organs (these per- 
haps are not to be regretted) or exhibiting 
dancing bears, monkeys and other beasts. 
The reason for their disappearance lies not 
in regard for the feelings of the monkeys 
and the bears, but in the pride of Fascist 
Italy. Persons who seek a livelihood by 
such exhibitions as these are now held to 
derogate from her prestige, and therefore no 
passports will be issued to them. 


WE have received, and examined with 
great interest, the first number of 


Speculum, a Journal of Medieval Studies, 


| published quarterly by the Medieval Acad- 


emy of America. The Editor, Professor 
Rand, of Harvard University, in his Preface 
first repudiates the now nearly outworn 
delusion that the Middle Ages were ‘‘a 
period of dark ignorance, crude taste and 
blind fanaticism,’ and expresses the hope 
that the Medizeval Academy will serve as a 
rallying point for the study of these cen- 
Medieval Latin is the Academy’s 


central interest, but it ‘seeks to embrace 


_ within its circumference the entire civiliza- 
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tion of the Middle Ages; and contributors 
of all shades of belief and of all points of 
view, if they have but something new to 
bring forward, are invited to co-operate. A 
most active promoter of this undertaking, 
Professor Coffman, of Boston University, 
gives an account of the inception of the 
Academy. The most important step pre- 
ceding its constitution was the erection, in 
1923, of a committee on Medieval Latin 
Studies as a standing committee of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Thence, so many able and energetic scholars 
being concerned in the matter, it could not 
be long before something solid and inde- 
pendent was constructed, and accordingly we 
have now the Mediswval Academy and this 
its official organ. The articles of an excel- 
lent first number are Professor Haskins’s 
‘The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages’ ; 
Professor Beeson’s ‘ Vocabulary of the 
Annales Fuldenses’; Professor Hanford’s 
‘Progenitors of Golias’; an _ illustrated 
article by Mr. Albert M. Friend or ‘ Two 
Manuscripts of the School of St. Denis’ ; 
with Mr. Karl Young’s ‘ Home of the Ear- 
lier Play’ and Mr. Hermann H. Thornton’s 
‘Poems ascribed to Frederick II and ‘‘ Rex 
Fredericus’’.’ Notes and reviews follow. 
The address of the Medieval Academy of 
America is 248, Boylston Street, Room 312, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


AN interesting question now being debated 
4% is the reform of the Turkish alphabet. 
Che Zimes correspondent at Constantinople 
reports that from March 2 onwards the post- 
age stamps hitherto in use are being with- 
drawn, and that the new set which is to 
supersede them and has been prepared in 
England bears the words T'urkia postalari in 
Latin characters. Authority was recently 
given to use Latin letters in teaching alge- 
bra, and the general use of the Latin 
alphabet is once more being seriously con- 
sidered, a special Committee of the Grand 
National Assembly having been appointed 
to report upon it. Choice seems to lie 
between a reform of the present Arabic sys- 
tem and the adoption of Latin characters. 
Decision, however, will probably be in- 
fluenced by political considerations arising 
out of Bolshevist activities in the Congress 
of Turcology at Baku. 


[N a letter to The Times of March 1 Dr. 
Paget Toynbee makes report of finding 
pleasant bit of evidence going far to 
settle the exact date of Gray’s second visit 
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to the Grande Chartreuse, when he composed 
his Alcaic ode, ‘‘O tu severi religio loci.” 
ln collating the text of the poet’s letters 
to Norton Nicholls Dr. Toynbee has found 
one having on the back of it the signature 
and date ‘‘'T, G. Anglus, 21 Aug., 1741,” 
written by Nicholls in imitation of Gray's 
hand. The inference is that Nicholls, with 
whom this imitation was a practice, had 
before him a copy of the Alcaic Ode in 
Gray’s writing with this date and signature 
to it. It is shown by Mason that Gray, on 
his way home, was at the Grande Chartreuse 
between the 15th and 25th of August, 1741, 


[s Venice presently to be joined to the 
mainland? ‘Two projects to that end 
are under discussion. ‘I'he one would widen 
the present railway bridge over the lagoon 
from nine metres to twenty-four metres,.pro- 
viding thereby a tramway-line, a road for 
motors, a cycle track and a pavement for 
foot passengers. ‘The other would construct 
a tube beneath the lagoon. Opposition to 
any such joining up is naturally displaying 
itself and those who take this view have 
unearthed in support of it an old edict of 
the Venetian Republic which declares those 
who wish to join Venice to the mainland to 
be traitors to her. The authorities con- 
cerned are shortly to meet and make decision 
and it seems that there is some expectation 
that Signor Mussolini, who up to last year 
was against either scheme, will be found to 
have changed his mind. 
THE Antiquaries’ Journal for this quarter 
contains a Report on the Excavations at 
Stonehenge during the season of 1924 from 
the pen of Lt.-Col. W. Hawley, F.S.A., and 
an article by Mr. John A. Knowles—‘ The 
Transition from the Mosaic to the Enamel 
Method of Painting on Glass.’ The transi- 
tion—despite earlier use of enamels for 
heraldic and other work requiring smal] spots 
of colour—was abrupt, the result, in fact, 
of disaster. The coloured glass for church 
windows was made in Lorraine, and no glass- 
makers anywhere else had the secret of it. 
In 1633 Louis XIII, at war with Duke 
Charles, invaded Lorraine, and in _punish- 
ment for a stubborn resistance ordered the 
places and castles of that country to be razed 
and demolished. Along with them the glass- 
works were destroyed ; and the glass-makers 
were dispersed, whither no man could tell. 
Their art disappeared with them, and thus 
enamel, not by choice but perforce, took the 
place of mosaic in the making of coloured 
glass windows. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ABSTXACTS FROM RAINSFORD DOCU- 
MENTs IN THE PUBLIC RECOKD 
OFFICE. 


PAVING in my _ possession numerous 
avstracts from Chancery proceedings, 
Star Chamber proceedings, and the Court of 
Requests in the Public Record Office, Lon- 
don, 1 offer the following from among 
them, as a contribution to local and family 
history, and trust that they may prove of 
some social and genealogical interest. The 
series date from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Chancery Proceedings, Early, 27/210. 

Raynrorp v. Yona. 

Little is known of Alys Raynford, widow 
of Kaynold Moresby, and dau. of Robert 
Chaidesworth. There is a strong probability 
that she was the wife of a Raynford who was 
near kinsman to John de Raynford, some- 
time Rector of Folkestone and Hastings. His 
will is dated 1361; and in it he mentions his 
brothers Thomas, Richard, and John, one of 
whom is the presumed ancestor of the Essex 
Rainsfords. 


c. AD. 1459-66. 

To the most reverent ffader in God and my 
full gracious lord the Bishop of Excestre, 
Chauncellor of England. Mekely besecheth 
unto your gracious lordship your poor 
bedewoman, Alys Raynrorp, widow, late 
the wife of Raynold Morrssy, and daugh- 
ter of Robert CHALDESWORTH, sometime of 
Sandwich. That whereas’ Richard 
Moresby, clerk, was seized in fee of the 
manors of Alyngton, Rundale and Est. 
Preston, co. Kent, and being so seized by 
his deed of great trust enfeoffed Thomas 
Kersnam, John Oxynpen, Thomas Yone 
and Richard Smytu of and in the said 
manors to have to them and their heirs 


to the use of your oratrix during her life. | 


Which Thomas Kersnam and Richard 
Suyta being dead and the said John Oxyn- 
DEN is so aged and feeble that he may not 
labour to assist your oratrix in her right, 
the said Thomas Yone against all con- 
science hath distressed the farmers and 
tenants of the said manors, lands and tene- 


NOTES AND 


ments, so that your oratrice may not retain | 
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QUERIES. 


the issues and profits of the same manors 
as she hath used to do twenty years past 
and more like to be to her utter destruction 
unles god’s grace to her herein be shewed. 
Please it your good lordship these premises 
tenderly to consider, and to grant a writ 
subpena to be direct to the said Thomas 
Yone charging and commanding him by 
the same to appear in court there to be 
examined of these premises with the cir- 
cumstances, &e. 
Pledges, Joun INGOLLESBY. 
Joun Bacor. 





Chancery Proceedings, Early, 277/77. 


ALLEN v. REYNSFORTH. 


The Sir John Reynsforth referred to is 
the eldest son of Sir Laurence Rainsford 
by Elizabeth Fiennes, dau. of James, first 
Lord Saye and Seyle. Sir John married 
first Ann, dau. of Sir Humphrey Starkey, 
KXnt., who was appointed chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in 1483; and secondly Mar- 
garet, dau. of Flam, or Ham, and widow of 
Sir John Shaa, or Shaw, Mayor of London, 
and nephew of Sir Edmund Shaw, also 
Mayor of London. His will is dated Sept. 
12, 1521, in which he gives ‘‘ to the Abbot 
of St. John’s [Colchester] for the breaking 
of the ground there, and to the intent it may 
like them to pray the more heartily for me, 
100s.”’ His mother, Lady Elizabeth Rains- 
ford, was buried at Wick, near Bradfield, 
Essex. 


c. A.D. 1502-1503. 

To the most reverent father in God, Wi!- 
liam, Archbishop of Canterbury and Chan- 
cellor of England. Most humbly showeth 
your poor orators, George ALEN and Mar- 
garet, his wife. That whereas Sir John 
REYNFFORTH, knight, and divers others to 
your orators unknown stand and be seized 
in fee of and in certain lands and tene- 
ments called the Wyke in the town of 
Ardele and five acres . . . rode of meadow 
in Langham, co. Essex, all the Jands and 
tenements which late were John Rogers 
within the liberty of Colchester, a croft 
called Eselfeld containing ten acres, two 
crofts of land containing eight acres within 
the said liberty and all the lands and tene- 
ments in Ardele called the Fenhouse, to 
the use of the said Margaret and her heirs, 
and in her right as the widow of Richard 
Barker, her late husband the purchaser 
thereof. The said Margaret hath peace- 

fully taken the profits and revenues of the 

said premises without interruption by the 
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space of twelve years and above until now 
of late one Harry Reynrrortu, brother to 
the said Sir John, hath by the sufferance 
of the said Sir John entered the said pre- 
mises and by compulsion hath caused the 
farmers of your said orators to take leases 
by indenture of him contrary to right and 
good conscience. And your orators have 
required the said Sir John to maintain 
actions against the said Harry and others 
for their trespass and wrongful entry 
which to do he hath refused. Whereof it 
may please your good lordship to grant 
writs of subpena to be directed unto the 
said Sir John and Harry, commanding 
them by the same to appear before the 
king in his chancery there to answer unto 
the premises, Kc. 
Pledges, William Coxkr of London, yeoman. 
Robert Wyre of the same, yeoman. 


There are but few records of Sir John’s 
brother Harry. He probably lost his life in 
one of the numerous expeditions ‘‘ beyond 
seas.”’ His father, Sir Laurence leaves him 
in his will, dated 21 Aug., 1490, lands and 
tenements called Rouers. 

The answer of Harry Raynrrorp, Esq. The 
said Harry saith that the said Sir John 
Raynrrorp, knight, was seized in fee and 
yet is seized of the premises to the use of 
the said Harry. The said Harry intend- 
ing to go over the sea by the king’s com- 
mandment in the king’s service and then 
being within age of xxj years borrowed 
£16 13s. 4d. of the said Richard Barker, 
and taking the said Richard at that time 
for his special friend it was agreed that 
he should receive the issues and profits of 
the said lands until such time as he should 
be repaid the said money. Afterwards the 
said Barker took the profits thereof by the 
space of ten years, the said Harry then 
being in the king’s service beyond the sea, 
and the said AteyN and his wife hath 
taken the profits of the premises by the 
space of . . . years which profits taken by 
them and the said BarkER amount to one 
hundred marks or more, and over that the 
said Barker, ALEYN and Margaret have 
felled timber upon the said lands to the 
value of fourty marks or thereabouts. And 
the said Harry saith that the said Margaret 
as executrix unto the said Barxer had 
great substance of goods in her hands 
which were of the said BARKER. Where- 
fore the said Harry thinketh that the said 
AtEYN and Margaret be compelled to make 
a mends to him as well for the money so , 


retained by the said BarkER above the said 
£16 lds. 4d. as for the waste done by the 
said BARKER upon the said lands. Denies 
that the said Sir John and other persons 
are seized of the said premises to the use 
of the said Margaret and her heirs and 
prays to be dismissed with costs and dam- 
ages, Ke. 

Chancery Proceedings, Early, 298/48. 

CLOPTON AND Barney v. BENHAM. 
A.D. 1502-1503. 


To the most reverend father in God, Wil- 


liam, Archbishop of Canterbury, Chancel- 
lor of England. Humbly showeth unto 
your lordship your daily orators, William 
CLopton, knight, Dame Thomasyne his 
wife, John Cropron, Esquier, Elizabeth 
his wife, and Thomas Barney, gent., and 
Katherine his wife, cosens and heirs of 
Klizabeth Rayxrorp, late the wife of John 
Raynrorp, Esquier, daughter and heir of 
Kdward Knyvetrt, Esquier, that is to say 
the said Thomasyn, sister of the said Ed- 
ward Knyvett, fader of the said Elizabeth 
Raynrrorpd, and the said Elizabeth Cropr- 
ton and Katherine Barney, daughters and 
heirs of Margaret Roypon, another of the 
sisters of the same Edward Kwnyvert, 
father of the same Elizabeth Raynrorp. 
That whereas Thomas Bonuam, gentleman, 
and Katherine his wife have and claim 
to hold the manors of Castlins in Walding- 
feld and Castlins in Groton, co. Suffolk, 
for term of life of the same Katherine, the 
reversion thereof after the decease of the 
same Katherine in right to your said ora- 
tors and their wives in the right of their 
said wives. So it is that divers evidences, 
charters, muniments and indentures con- 
cerning the premises be come into the 
hands and possession of the said Thomas 
Bonuam and Katherine his wife. And 
whereas also your said orators be seized in 
fee in the right of their said wives of the 
manors of Neuton Belhouse, co. Kent, Down 
Hall, co. Essex, and Sampford in Walding- 
feld, co. Suffolk, and the said evidences and 
muniments concerning the same manors 
and all other the premises be come to the 
hands and possession of the same Thomas 
Bonuam and Katherine his wife, which 
evidences, &c., your orators have often 
times required the same Thomas and 
Katherine to have deliverance which to 
deliver the same Thomas and Katherine 
have aways refused and yet refuseth. In 
consideration whereof it may please your 
gracious lordship to grant your writ sub- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


pena to be directed unto the same Thomas 


Bonuam and Katherine his wife command- 
ing them to appear in court there to 
answer unto the premises, &c. 


Pledges, Henry Coppe of London, yeom ‘n. 
William Lutte of the same, yeoman. 


Star Chamber Proceedings, Henry 


VILL, 20/143. 


Chopton v. RAYNEFORD, 

¢, A.D. 1509-1547. 

To the King our sovraigne Lord.—In most 
humble wise complaining and showing to 
your noble grace your faithful and true 
subject William CLopron, knight, and 
Dam Thomesyn his wife, sister to Edward 
Kyyvet, Esq., late deceased. That 
where Sir Henry Marney, knight, 
Robert Tyrreti. and William Tenprync, 
Esquires, and others were seized in fee of 
the manors of Belhowse, Olyvers, Howes, 
Kyrton and Shrubbe, in the Countie of 
fssex, to the use of John Durwarp, of 
Yeldham, co. Essex, Esq., and his heirs 
in fee, which manors, lands and tenements 
then were and of right yet be of the inheri- 
tance of the said Edward Knyver as by old 
entails and other evidences shall be proved. 
The said John Durwarp intending to re- 
store the said manors according to the said 
old entails upon the 20th day of December, 
10 Henry VIL (1494) for five hundred 
marks bargained and covenanted with the 
said Edward Knyver that the said feoffees 
of the said manors thenceforth should stand 
and be feoffees of the said manors to the 
use and behoof of Jane Durwarp, of Col- 
chester, widow, for term of her life and 
after her decease to the use of the said 
John Durwarp and Margery his wife for 
term of their lives and after their decease 
to the use of the said Edward Knyvet and 
Anne his wife and of the heirs of their 
two bodies lawfully begotten, and for de- 
fault of such issue to the use and behoof 
of the same Dame Thomesyn and of the 
heirs of her body lawfully begotten and 
for the lack of such issue the remainder to 
divers other persons as more plainly in 
writing shall appear. Which said bargain 
and covenant the said John Durwarp by 
his last will ratified and confirmed. One 
hundred marks of the said five hundred 
marks was paid to the said John Dur- 
WARD in his lifetime by the said Edward 
Knyver, and the residue was paid to the 
executors of the said John Durwarp by 
the said Edward and his executors. And 


‘ 
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afterwards the said Edward and Anne his 
wife died without issue, and the said Jane 
Durwarp, of Colchester, John DuRWwaRpD 
and Margery his wife be also dead. After 
the death of the said Margery your sup- 
pliants entered into the said manors by 
force of the remainder aforesaid by the 
sufferance of the said feoffees. After 
which entry so made one John RayNEFoRD, 
Ksquyer, in forcyble and riotus manner 
wrongfully put out as well the said feoffees 
as your said complainants. In considera- 
tion whereof, and for that the said Sir 
William CLopron is in extreme age and 
impotency and your said oratrix blynd and 
therefore unable to pursue their own causes 
against the said John Raynerorp being of 
great kindred might and power within the 
said countie of Essex, may it please your 
highness to grant your beseachers your 
gracious letters of privy seal to be directed 
unto the said John RayNerorD command- 
ing him by the same to appear before your 
grace and the lords of your most honour- 
able councell to answer the premises. And 
your besechers shall daily pray to God, &c. 
Star Chamber Proceedings, Henry VIII, 

28/10. 

RAYNSFORTH v. 
A.D. 1539-47. 


Hatcu. 


To the King our sovereign lord.—In most 


humble wise complaining showeth unto 
your highnes your servant and daily ora- 
tor, Sir John Raynsrorp, knight. That 
whereas your said servant by good and law- 
ful title and conveyance is and for a long 
time hath been peacefully possessed in fee 
of ten acres of meadow in Yalding, co. 
Kent, called Dorney Meadow. And being 
so seized one Hew Harrison, glover, Hew 
Hatcue, husbandman, Richard Pawtey, 
husbandman, John Hatcue, carpenter, 
Thomas Parke, husbandman, and John 
Brakett, husbandman, with divers other 
riotous persons to the number of twenty 
and more the 20 June in the 3lst year of 
your most noble reign [1539] with force and 
arms, that is to say with staves, bills, 
swords, and bucklers and other weapons 
defensive about one o’clock after midnight 
riotously and with great force entered into 
the said meadow and then and there made 
assault upon one Robard Kenwarp, ser- 
vant unto your suppliant, and him did 
beat, wound, and maim by reason whereof 
he was in great danger and gebertie of his 
life and also one load of hay of x. value 
did take away to the most evil and parlous 
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example of all like offenders. In con- 
sideration whereof may a writ of subpena 
be directed unto the said riotous persons 
commanding them thereby to appear in 
court there to make answer to the premises, 
And your poor servant shall daily pray, 
de. 

The answers of John Hatcne and 
others to the bill of complaint of Sir John 
RayNEsrorTH, knight. These defendants 
say that the complainant was seized of the 
said meadow in form as in the bill is al- 
Jeged and being so seized demised granted 
and let the same unto the said John 
HarcueE at a yearly rent of 32s. 8d., which 
John Harcur being so possessed thereof 
entered the same and for eleven years last 
past hath enjoyed possession of the said 
meadow until the said Robard Krenwarp, 
servant to the complainant, forcibly en- 
tered the said meadow and ever since hath 
dispossessed the said John Hatcue thereof. 
These defendants deny that they carried 
away from the said meadow any hay other 
than that which lawfully belonged unto 
the said John Hartcur, and pray to be dis- 
missed with costs. 


Court of Requests Proceedings, 9/22. 
MarkantT v. Rayxrorp ann ANOTHER. 


c. A.D. 1554-1558. 

Yo the King our Sovereign Lord.—In most 
Jamentable wise sheweth unto your high- 
nes your true and faithful sibject Christo- 
pher Markant, fishmonger, of London. 
That whereas one John SyMoNDS was 
seized in fee tail of the manors of Hub- 
bards and Parys, co. Essex, and being so 
seized granted and gave unto Johane his 
wife for term of her life a jointure of the 
manor of Hubbards. After the decease of 
the said John Symonps the said Johane, 
his wife, sold the said manors unto Sir 
John SwHaa, knight, deceased. That your 
suppliant hath entered into the said 
manors as cousin and next heir of the said 
John Symonps, that is to say as son to 
John Marxant, deceased, by Jone his wife, 
sister to the said John Symonpbs. But now 
so it is Sir John Reynrorp, knight, as in 
right of the said Sir John Suaa whose wife 
he hath married and the said Johane hath 
entered and diseased your suppliant of the 
said manors against all right and good 
conscience intending to disinherit your 
suppliant from the said manors for ever. 
May your gracious letters of Privy Seal 


be directed unto the said Sir John Ravyy.- | 
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| 





rorD and the said Jane commanding them 

thereby to appear before your grace and 

councell to answer to the premises, &c., &c. 

Xe. 

The answer of Johane Ocitstorep, late 
wife of John Symonps, to the bill of com. 
plaint of Christopher Markant, fishmonger. 
The said Johane saieth that one Humfrey 
Tyrevt, Richard Rous and Richard Par- 
NELL were seized in fee of the said manors 
and being so seized enfeoffed the said 
Johane thereof for term of her life with 
remainder to Sir Thomas Tyrett, knight, 
and Beatrice his wife and to the heirs of 
their bodies lawfully begotten. That the 
said Johane being so seized thereof one 
Thomas Marower, Sergeant at lawe, re. 
covered the said manors to the use of the 
said Sir John SwHaa and his heirs and 
afterwards an estate thereof was made to 
the said Johan for term of her life by the 
said Thomas Marowr upon a reasonable 
bargain by the said Sir John Su#aa made 
with the said Sir Thomas Tyrets for the 
reversion of the said manors. The said 
Johan denies that the said manors ought 
to discend to the said Christopher as 
cousin and heir to the said John in man 
ner and form as is submitted in the bill 
of complaint and prayeth to be dismissed 
with her costs wrongfully sustained. 
Court of Requests Proceedings, 20/37. 
KIRKE v. STARKEY. 

c. A.D. 1554-1558. 

To the Queen our most gracious Sovereign 
Lady.—In most humble and lamentable 
wise shewith unto your excellent highnes 
your true and faithful subject John 
Kyrke of your gracis City of Lincoln. 
That whereas one Sir John RatnsrortHe, 
of Bradfelde, within your gracis Countie 
of Essex, knight, deceased, at the time of 
his death and long time before was indeb- 
ted and did owe unto your said poor sub- 
ject the sum of £21 10s. which was due 
unto your said subject for certain victuals. 
So it is most gracious Sovereign Lady that 
one Richard SrarKey executor of the last 
will and testament of the said Sir John 
RatnsrortH hath at no time denied ' the 
said debt to be due unto your said poor 
subject, but with fair words and_ large 
promises hath and still doth drive of your 
said subject from time to time, for he 
knoweth that your said subject is very 
poor and not able to follow the suit ac- 
cording to your Graces laws therein pro- 
vided unless your most gracious and accus- 
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tomed Clemency be shewed herein. And 
your said orator according to his bounden 
duty shall daily pray to God for the pros- 
rous and most royal estate of your ex- 
cellent highnes long with health and felici- 
tie to reign and endure. 
ALrRED RaANsForp. 
Hunstanton, 
(To be continued.) 


East Elloe, 


EARLY QUOTATIONS AND ALLUSIONS 
OF WALT WHITMAN. 


(See exlix. 419.) 


Some weeks ago I gave a number of notes 
on quotations in Walt Whitman’s ‘ Franklin 
Evans,’ and 1 now present a few miscellan- 
eous jottings on the other early writings 
recently gathered up in the two volumes of 
‘Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt. 
Whitman,’ edited by Emory Holloway, Gar- 
den City, 1921. ‘The annotations in that 
edition are not uniform, the phrase ‘‘counter- 
feit presentment ’’ is left without comment, 
although the equally familiar ‘‘ Jaw’s delay ”’ 
is traced to ‘ Hamlet.’ But since students 
may well feel an interest in Whitman’s 
knowledge of Shakespeare and the Bible, I 
have given references for the quotations and 
allusions on which I have anything to offer 
that is new. Several other quotations still 
vemain for further investigation, it is need- 


less to say. 
Volume One. 

P. 2. Walt.’s early poem ‘Young Grimes’ 
is, of course, a serious parody on Albert 
Gorton Greene’s once very popular serio- 
comic poem, ‘ Old Grimes.” Whitman refers 
to Greene later in his article ‘5000 American 
Poems’ in his ‘ Complete Prose.’ 

P. 45. ‘* Busy in the sugar line.’’ This 
ielers to a famous cancelled passage, which 
originally appeared, according to Dr. N. F. 
Adkins, in the first published version of 
FitzGreen Halleck’s poem ‘ A Poet’s Daugh- 
ter’ in the New York Mirror of Sept. 10, 
1831, 

P, 9. “The Field of the Grounded 
Arms”’ is Saratoga, upon which Halleck has 
a poem of the title. 

. 108.. The William Freeman alluded to 


was a half idiotic negro, who in a burst of | 


vengeful. anger at having been imprisoned 
lor some petty crime, killed five persons and 
wounded a sixth at Fleming, New York, 
March 12, 1846. A hard-headed jury deci- 
‘led that Freeman was sane enough to be 
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‘hanged, and disgust at the enormity of his 
crime is said to have helped defeat one of 


| the periodical anti-capital-punishment cam 


| paigns of the sentimentalists (with whom 
Walt was at the time in sympathy). My 
information comes from the Duily Cayuga 
Tocsin of Auburn, N.Y., April 12, 1846, and 
later issues. 

P. 116. ‘‘ Counterfeit 
Hamlet III, iv., 54, 

P. 176. *‘ City on the plain ’’—-ef. Gene- 
sis, xix., 29 (of Sodom and Gomorrah). 

P. 195. ‘‘ The Brigadier’’ was the fami- 
liar nickname of General George P. Morris. 
partner of N. P. Willis in various New York 
newspapers. Willis was called ‘‘ Mi Boy.” 
See Broadway Journal, i., p. 57, etc. 

P. 199. ‘‘ Life, fortune, and sacred 
honour ’’-—quoted from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

P. 201. The allusion is to Hodge’s razors, 
which were made ‘to sell,’’ according to 
John Wolcott (Peter Pindar) in his third 
‘ Farewell Ode for 1786,’ line 64. 

P. 202. ‘‘ Silence that speaks, etc,’’ in- 
accurately quoted from Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’ xiv, 


presentinents ’’— 


P. 212. The description of men as feather- 
less bipeds refers to Plato’s definition of 
man, “Opo, 415A (pseudo-Platonic, but 
cf. ‘ Timeeus,’ 391A—and see the stories 1m 
Diogenes Laertius, ‘ Diogenes’ vi., etc.). 


P. 213. ‘‘ Most congregate”? cf. ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’ I, iii., 50. 
P. 245. ‘‘No Athenian, etc.”” See Plu- 


'tarch, * Pericles,’ xxxvill. 
Volume Two. 

Pr. 8. The allusion to ‘‘ Alligator ”’ 
Branch is to one Stephen H. Branch, a 
‘* yeforming’’ editor who published two or 
three newspapers in New York, that called 
| Alligator in 1858. His attacks on James 
Gordon Bennett and others were so scurr: 
lous that Branch was finally convicted of 
libel and imprisoned. Specimens of his 
papers are preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress, and the New York Historical Society. 


P. 10. ‘‘ Ample room and verge enough ”’ 
—from Gray’s ‘ Bard,’ ii, I, line 3. 
P. 19. ‘‘ Coming events, ete.,” ef. T. 


Campbell, ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ |. 56. 

P. 44. While it is true that John Quincy 
Adams pronounced an oration entitled ‘West 
ward the star of empire takes its way,’ 
that title was itself a slight misquotation 
from the celebrated quatrain of Bishop 


Berkeley ‘ On the Prospect of planting Arts 
and Learning in America.’ 


P. 229. 


** Made a clean dish of the whole 
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since food, ‘‘fare’’ is referred to. 

P, 303. 
the past participle of the verb ‘‘ drink 
America at this time, see Poe’s ‘ For Annie,’ 
1, 37. 

P. 318. The line ‘ Celestial states, im- 
mortal powers, give ear’’ is from Pope's 
‘Iliad,’ viii.’ 7. 

Tuomas Olive Mapporr. 
pEciuus BURTON’S ARCH.—‘* Who 
” shall 
Some weeks ago | was asked in what year 
the alterations were made at Hyde Park 


” 


Corner, and Burton’s arch set back into its | 


sé 


present position. I replied ‘‘ sometime in 
the ’eighties’’?; but as this was not suffi- 
ciently definite I referred to such authori- 
ties as were at hand. Wheatley’s ‘ London 
Past and Present’ says— 

The ‘Triumphal Arch was exactly opposite 
the entrance to Hyde Park, but in 1888, was 
removed to its present position, 

Turning to ‘ Old and New London’ I find 

In 1882-3, in order to relieve the block caused 
by the traffic at Hyde Park Corner, the Arch- 
way was set 200 feet back—a new statue by Sir 
Ii. Boehm was erected in 1885. 

This last date I knew was wrong, as the 
L.C.C.’s record of London’s outdoor memor- 
ials says the statue was unveiled 21 Dec. 
1888. 

I then tried Besant’s ‘ Mayfair’ (Fascin- 
ation of London Series)-—-this is in agree- 
ment with Wheatley. 
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fair’ need hardly be emended to ‘‘affair,’’ | Zhe King, 21 Sept. 1901. 


‘© Drank’? was a regular form of | 
in | 


decide when doctors disagree ?’’ | 


Hyde Park Corner, a triangular space much | 


enlarged when a portion of Green Park was 
thrown into the roadway in 1888. 


readable 


’ 


lights—Mrs, Cook’s 


and Byways in London’ made no mention 


whatever of Hyde Park Corner alterations | 


or of the arch. E. V. Lucas’s two books, 
‘A Wanderer in London’ and ‘ London re- 
visited’ both mentioned the removal of 
Wyatt’s statue of - Wellington from the 
summit of the arch, but gave no dates—at 
this I was not surprised. 


all his charm is not an historian. In Wil- | 
fred Whitten’s ‘A Londoner’s London’ 
I] found a new date for the alterations— 


1884—and George Clinch’s ‘ Mayfair and 
Belgravia’ agreed with Whitten ‘‘ the sta- 
tue was 
shifted.”” This exhausted all my ‘ authori- 
ties’? but two. First, an article published 
in the Daily Graphic, 10 Sept., 1908, which 
said ‘‘in 1885 it [the statue] was removed 


to Aldershot ’’; and secondly an article in 


MARCH 6, 1926, 


The ‘Story. of 
| the Green Park,’ which gives the date as 1882, 

‘In the multitude of Counsellors’ there 
may be ‘‘ safety,’’ but accuracy seems want- 
/ ing. So 1 applied to official sources, and 
received a prompt and courteous reply from 
| H.M. Office of Works, who stated that the 
alterations were carried out, and the Arch 
| set back in 1882. Perhaps a short history 
of the arch might be of use to some of your 
readers :—- 

Erected in 1828. 

Wyatt’s equestrian statue of Wellington 
placed on it in 1846. This was against 
Burton’s wish, who considered it ‘‘ ont of 
scale and out of keeping.”’ 

Arch set back and statue banished to 
Aldershot, 1882. 

Adrian Jone’s Quadriga of *‘ Peace alight- 
ing on a chariot of war, the charioteer reins 
in his horses ’’ (the description is the sculp- 
| tor’s own), was placed on the Arch in April, 
1912. 

1 might add that Mr. Lucas’s description 
of the quadriga is more amusing than 
accurate, ‘‘ Here Peace without any reins 
drives her triumphal car.”” Had Mr. 
Lucas looked again, or used a pair of field- 
glasses, he would have discovered both driver 
and reins at the feet of Peace. 

W. CourtTHore Formay. 

HE STONES OF LONDON (see 10 5. 

vii. 448, 513). — It is reported in. the 

Daily Graphic of February 12 that. the 
| cobble-stones have been removed : recently 
from Gayfere-street, Westminster, and that 
this was the last cobbled street left. in 


I then proceeded to try some of the lesser | aia 


‘ Highways | 


Mr. Lucas with | 


removed in 1884, and the Arch | 


A. H. W. Fynmorr. 


BELFAST, DAIRY FEAST.—If he has 
not already noted it the following pas- 
sage from 7'he Observer for Dec. 20 last ought 
| to interest Mr. HepGeR WALLACE: ' 
A new form of banquet is to ‘be held in 
Belfast early in the New Year. The hostesses 
(in a sense) will be the cow Stormont Belle 
;and her daughter, Ballyhill Brineen—animals 
famous in dairy annals :— " 

It is intended to hire a boxing ring and 
have both animals present, boxed in the 
centre, in a roped enclosure. From: each 
cow in this living buffet a glass of milk will 
be given to every person present. , 

One can only hope that the guests will be duly 
limited and judiciously selected. As a mora 
spectacle the occasion will recall that medie- 
val wedding banquet in Milan, at which each 
course ‘ was preceded by a procession of the 
animals of whose flesh the various dishes were 
composed.” 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
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Readers’ 


———— 


Queries. 


‘heodeer HES: DOUBLE DEDICATIONS. 
Are there any 

monastic parochial churches bearing a double 

dedication ? 

The church of the Monastery of St. Mary, 
Hertford, served the parish in which it 
stood. We have records of two names ot 
churches in the same parish at the same 
time, namely St. Mary and St. John, and 
yet the site of only one edifice is known and 
the two churches are believed to have been 
on the same spot. The explanation of this 
seems to be that there was only one church ; 
und its monastic portion, the chancel, was 
dedicated to St. Mary, while the parochial 
portion, the nave was dedicated to St. John. 

H. C. ANDREws. 


| DMISSION OF LADIES TO THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.—When 
Parliament was to be rebuilt after the fire 
of 1834 there were discussions in the Lords 
and in the Commons as to the provision of 
accommodation for ladies to hear the debates. 

In the Lords it was stated (July 17, 1835) 
that no such accommodation would be provi- 
ded, but on May 10, 1836, it was said in the 
House of Commons that Peeresses were ad- 
mitted to the House of Lords. When was 
this approved, and when were ladies other 
than Peeresses first admitted there ? 

In the Commons the proposal was carried 
on July 16, 1835, and on May 3, 1836, but 
apparently finally defeated on Aug. 10, 1836. 
By December, 1847, at any rate, ladies were 
leing admitted to the ladies’ gallery (see 
‘A Century of Family Letters’). When was 
this gallery opened, and under’ what 
authority ? 

R. STRACHEY. 


THE MARQUIS 
‘ someone inform me if there is living and 
where, any representative of the family of 
Monsieur de Boyer, Marquis D’Equilles, 
known as the French Ambassador in Prince 
Charles Edward’s Army? He was a pri- 
soner in Inverness after the battle of 
Culloden, 1746, 


fa 


C. ' 


¢ 


RICHING ; SiN, EY a 


(‘an any reader 
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instances known of | 


Db’ EQUILLES. — Can‘ 


| Japan. 
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THE HAND-SAW OF THE JAPANESE 

CARPENTER.—Several photographs in 
the writer’s possession, taken from speci- 
mens of saws collected before 1863 ani 
others seen last year show that the one-man 
open hand-saw used by the Japanese car- 
penter resembles in construction the Anglo- 
American instrument, that is, it is an open 


| blade, nearly two feet long, and about eight 


inches broad, though mounted on a straight 
handle wrapped with bamboo. The teeth 
are much more elaborate than in the western 
hand-saw, and are raked towards the work- 


man, so as to cut on the pull of the latter, 
and not, like ours, on the push. 
On the other hand it appears that the 


and Korean one-man carpenter 
hand-saw is an altogether different instru- 
ment, constructed exactly like the common 
hand-saw now used by the carpenters of con- 
tinental Europe, that is, its narrow flexible 
blade is strained on the outer margin of a 
frame, by means of a rope extending along 
the opposite margin, twisted on a_ stick 
against its central brace. The blade can be 
turned by means of end handles to any 
desired angle. This latter instrument some- 
times use by Anglo-American cabinet-makers 
and called the ‘‘ bow saw ’’ is not used by 
carpenters in England and America, who 
prefer to employ the common open unframed 
hand-saw. 

My question is, why should the master- 
tool of the Chinese Korean carpenter, which 
I also understand cuts on the push of the 
workman, differ so greatly from that of 
Are we to suppose that both these 
tools of the far East were borrowed from 
the West, and if so, why should the Japan- 
ese carpenter have reversed the action of the 
instrument ? 


Chinese 


H. C. 


J.S.A. 


MERcER. 


Doylestown, Penna, 1 


OSSET.”’ 
has been 
bakery. There 


Some valuable old patchwork 
sent to me representing a 
are two divisions in it: a 
side with 


| square yard on one “* Stable, 
| Wholesale Preserving House, Barn Room 


| house for ‘‘ Crocks for preserves of Twine 


and Lofset Room ’’; and a smaller yard with 


” 


and a shop. 


I do not know what the word ‘ Lofset ”’ 


| means, and cannot find it in a dictionary. 


| 


tell me who “F. H. R.” was? He | 
etched a small portrait, after Abraham 
Cooper. R.A., of Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 


W. H. Quarnert. 





I should be very glad if some reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ could kindly give me some in- 
formation about it. 

M. Gree. 
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OLYDORE VERGIL AND THE BAR-| 
NACLE-GOOSE MYTH.—Hieronymus | 
Cardanus in ‘ De rerum varietate’ (1557, | 
c. 36, p. 207) states that Polydore Vergil | 
rejected this myth with scorn—‘‘ magno | 
supercilio Polydorus Vergilius pronuntiavit | 
hane videri sibi fabulosam.”’ I have | 
searched a reference given to ‘‘ Anglize His- | 
toria, lib 27,” and also ‘‘ De rerum inven- | 
toribus ’’ and ‘‘ De prodigiis’’ in vain for | 
any reference by Polydore Vergil to this 
myth. I should be deeply grateful to any 
student who can give me the correct refer- 

ence. 

KEpwarp Heron-ALen. 








PRINCESS SOPHIA, DAUGHTER OF 
GEORGE III.—ls there any memoir, 
or life of this Princess published? In con- 
temporary letters and histories she is scarcely 
mentioned. : 
S. 2 
(ULLODEN QUERIES.—i. Where can 
one find a list of Jacobite officers who 


| fell at Culloden? 2. Was there one of the 


name of Alexander? 3. What was his rela- 
tionship to the first Lord Stirling? 4, 
Where is a portrait of the Earl of Stirling 
to be found? 5. What was the relationship 
of the Baillies of Lamington to Sir William 


| Wallace? 


BRAHAM COWLEY was the posthumous | 
child of Thomas Cowley, citizen and 
stationer, of London.—Is anything known of | 
his mother? When, in 1618, was the poet | 
born ? 


G. F. R. B. 

BRAHAM ARCHDALE: ‘THESAU- 
RUS LINGUA ARABIC.’ (MEDIO- 
LANI, 1631).—I wish to find out if there | 
still exists, in any library, private collection | 
of books, or elsewhere, a copy of the above 
mentioned work of Antonius Giggeius, in | 
four folio volumes, showing evidence of asso- 
ciation with Abraham Archdale, who died | 
in 1631. The volumes that I wish to trace, 
if they have not been re-bound, probably | 
bear the name ‘‘ Abraham Archdale’? and 
the arms, Az. a chev. betw. three talbots | 


pass. or. 
W. J. iL. 


OMAN CATHOLIC BOOKS, XVII. 
CENT.—The titles ‘ An Antidote against | 
Purgatory,’ ‘Luther’s Alcoran,’ and ‘A 


Panegyricke or Laudative Discourse’ occurs | 
in a list of Roman Catholic books dated 1647 | 


and printed in Foley’s ‘ Records Engl. Prov. 
S.J.,’ v., p. 371. The list being in approx- 


imately chronological order suggests 1634-5, | 


1640-2, and 1642 or later as probable dates 
of their respective issue. I should be much 
obliged to any reader who can identify and 
locate copies of these works. 

H. Incr ANDERTON. 


‘KEY OF PARADISE’: ‘ BELLAR- 

MINE’S CATECHISM.’—The above 
are in a list of Popish books bound with 
S.P. Dom., James I, Ixxv. 36. The list is 
assigned to 1613, but it is probably not ear- 
lier than 1623. Any help in identifying and 
locating copies of the editions referred to 
would be gratefully acknowledged. 

H. Incr ANDERTON. 


WINDERMERE. 


EAK: BAILEY.—Charles Beak—of the 
descendants of Anthony Bek, Bishop ot 
Durham—married, between 1784 and 1798, 


' Katherine Bailey. The marriage took place 


probably in Dorset, Kent or Gloucestershire 
(or Somerset). Is it recorded in any. iar- 
riage register of one of these counties? 

L. G. Beak. 


OYAL ARMS.—What explanation is 
there for the Royal Arms being in 
some of our churches ? 
A. FE. Oucurren. 
Scagglethorpe, Malton. 
UTHORS WANTED.—I am writing a life 
of Washington Irving, and in his writ- 
ings, apparently about 1817, find a number 


‘of poems and fragments of poems. I have 
' failed so far in my efforts to determine the 


sources of these, and should much appreciate 

assistance. 

a. Pours on the town its most refulgent smile 
And sheds a holy grandeur on the pile. 


b. Should the rude hand of care wound my 

partner in life, ; 

He always shall find his best friend in 
his wife; 

In the midst of his woes if on me he'll 


_ recline, 
His sorrows, his anguish, his tears shall 
. g A 
be mine. 


c. A snake baked a hoe cake 
& set the frog to mind it; 
The frog fell asleep 
& the lizard came and stole it. 
Bring back my hoe cake 
You long tailed nanny. 


d. These were his traits of worth, 
And must we lose them now? 
And shall the scene no more shew forth 
His sternly pleasing brow? 
Alas the moral brings a tear: 
’Tis all a transient hour below, 
And we that would detain thee here 
Ourselves as gently go. 








MARC 
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€: 


. The song, by Mrs. Dugald Stewart : 


; New Haven, Conn., 
il See Scott’s ‘ Lay 
Canto vi. 2. 
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Fair as some classic dome, 

Robust and richly graced, 

Young Kemble’s spirit was the home 

Of genius and of taste. 

Taste like the silent dial’s power 

That when infernal [?] light is given 

Can measure inspiration’s hour 

And all its height in heaven. 

His was the spell on hearts 

Which only acting binds; 

The youngest of the sister arts 

When all their beauty blinds. 

For ill can poetry express 

Full many a tone or thought sublime, 

And painting mute and motionless 

Steals but a glance from time. 

But by the mighty Actor brought 

Illusions wedded triumphs come; 

Verse ceases to be airy thought 

And sculpture to be dumb. 

But who forgets that white discrowned 
ead, 

Those bursts of reason’s half extinguished 
glare, 

Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed 

in doubt more touching than despair. 


1. Willy Wassel 


Stands in his castle 

And defies the King & all his men 

to come and take it from him again. 

‘The 

tears I shed must ever fall.’ 

Though my perishing ranks should be —— 
in their gore, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten 
shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of lite in his bosom 

remains. 


*. How stands the glass around? 


Yor shame you take no care, my boys! 

How stands the glass around? 

Let mirth and wine abound! 

The trumpets sound! 

The colours they are flying, boys, 

To fight, kill or wound! 

May we still be found 

Content with our hard fate, my boys, 

yn the cold ground! 

Still as I view each well known scene, 

Think what is now and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft 

wai —— thy woods and streams were 
ett, 


By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray 


Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 


o., Fair Margaret from the turret head 


Heard from below the coursers tread, 
While loud the harness rung, 
As to their seats with clamour dread 
The ready horsemen sprung .. . 
Stanvey ‘I’. WILitaMs. 
U.S.A, 
of the Last 
m. Ibid. 


Canto iii. 28.) 


Minstrel * 


Replies. . 


SWISS NOSTALGIA. 
(cl. 100, 139). 


HE term Nostalgia was first used to denote 
the Heimweh of the Swiss by Johann 


. Hofer, from Mihlhausen in Elsass, in his 


‘ Dissertatio de Nostalgia,’ a medical dis- 
putation held in the University of Basel on 
Jun, 22, 1678, Professor Johann Jacob Har- 
der presiding. In the published ‘ Disserta- 
tio’ Hofer says that he has coined the word 
Nostalgia as a scientific name for Hetmweh 
‘‘quod equidem Helvetii vernacula lingua 
affectui dudum imposuerunt,’’ which shew 
that the ailment had been popularly recog- 
nised for many years. The French, he adds. 
who knew it as affecting the Swiss among 
them, called it la Maladie du Pays. Be- 
sides vooraAyia, Hofer offers as alternatives 
diroratpidopavia and vooropavia. 

Hofer’s dissertation was reprinted, in a 
corrected and augmented form, by Theodor 
Zwinger in his ‘ Fasciculus Dissertationum 
medicarum selectiorum,’ Basel, 1710. Zwin- 
ger’s alterations and additions were exten- 
sive. For the not over felicitous Nostalgia 
he substituted, in title and text, Pothopa- 
tridalgia. Hofer’s original pamphlet, with- 
out Zwinger’s additions, was included in the 
collection of medical ‘ Disputationes,’ edi- 
ted by Albrecht Haller, vol. i. (Lausanne, 
1757). 

In J. J. Scheuchzer’s Naturgeschichten 
des Schweizer-Lands Wochentliche Erzeh- 
lung for May 20, 1705, is an account of 
“Das Heimweh’’ which is called ‘‘ diese 
uns Schweizeren besondere  krankheit.’’ 
Scheuchzer is dissatisfied with Hofer’s ac- 
count of the causes of the disease, and pro- 
pounds his own view. It is this. The Swiss 
in their own country breathe a more rarified 
air, and absorb this air in their diet. Con- 
sequently, when they reside in less elevated 
countries they are distressed by the externa! 
weight of the grosser air, and the finer air 
in their own bodies cannot properly resist 
the pressure. 

He suggests two methods of treatment. 
If possible, the patient should live on the 
top of a tower or a mountain. Or he should 
take medicines which contain compressed air 
such as preparations of saltpetre, or gun- 
powder itself! The compressed air, as ve 
see in the explosive force of gunpowder, 
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him to resist the outward pressure of the 
heavier air. Scheuchzer curiously antici- 
pates the modern practice of using Switzer- | 
land as a health resort when he suggests 
that as his country has been a house of refuge 
for the victims of war and religious persecu- 
tion, it might because of its air be also an | 

‘Asylum Janguentium.”’ 

In an appendix in his next number Sciseu- | 
chzer develops his views of compressed air, 
which, he maintains, abounds in the arctic 
regions and accounts for the size of whales. 
When we hear, says he, of large whales cast 
ashore on Scotch, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Dutch coasts, they are not driven by storms. 
They have died of Heimweh, being unable 
to get compressed air in more soutu2rn lati- 
tudes. 

J. G. Sulzer, who edited Scheuchzer’s 
‘ Naturgeschichten’ in 1746, distrusts the 
above method of cure and believes that much 
can be effected by education. Those who | 
know Carlyle’s ‘ Friedrich’ will remember 
the king’s cynical comment on Sulzer’s be- 
lief in the essential goodness of human 
nature (Bk. xvi. chap. x.). 

J. G. Keyssler in his ‘ Neueste Reise,’ ete. | 
(Hannover, 1740), Letter 19, refers to Scheuch- | 
zey’s account and writes (in the English | 
translation published some years later) : 
*... the... home-sickness with 
those of Bern are especially afflicted. 


which 

In- | 
stances are not wanting, that on the recruits | 
for the Swiss regiments. piping or singing | 
the cow-brawl, a common tune among the | 
Alpine boors, the old soldiers have been 
seized with such passionate longings after | 
their country, as have produced lassitudes, 
palpitations ‘of the heart, wartchings, an 
aversion to food, and slow hectic fevers, So | 
that to prevent desertion, the singing or pip- | 
ing of this tune has been suppressed.’’ 


| 

The above writers seem as a rule, wnen | 
writing of this malady, to have had in view | 
the Swiss mercenaries in foreign countries. | 

Moriz Heyne in Grimm’s ‘Deutsches | 
Worterbuch,’ IV. 2, does not trace Hetmweh | 
further back than Scheuchzer’s ‘ Naturgesch- | 
ichten.’ 

The word vooradyia is to be found in more | 
than one lexicon of modern Greek, and I) 
have seen the word vocraAyety. But, unless evi- | 
dence to he contrary can be produted, it 
would seem that both these are due to Hofer’s | 

coinage of the substantive. 


Epwarp BEN SLY 
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will expand in the patient’s body and enable | 


| tain.’ 


' women, 


| changed. 


Marcu 6, 1926, 


In his ‘ Bibliography of the Brontés’ Mr, 
T. J. Wise states that he had privately 
printed thirty copies of some manuscript 
poems by Charlotte Bronté in his Possession, 
which are not to be found in any edition oj 
the author’s works. One of these is ‘ The 
Swiss Emigrant’s Return,’ beginning “ Long 
I have sighted for my home in the moun- 
There is a copy of the book in the 
British Museum Library, press mark C 57 
d. 25. The poem is undated. The Brontés 
lived among hills and moors, though not 
actually in mountainous country, and they 
suffered severely from nostalgia when they 
left home. This may have been due to the 
physical fact that there was lung trouble in 
the family. At a time when windows were 
not made to open, and fresh air and exercise 
were considered rather improper for young 
they probably could not obtain the 
oxygen that they required for health when 
they were away from home. 


M. H. Donps. 

K® INT, XV. CENT. : SUCCESSION OF 

INCUMBENTS IN COUNTRY 
PARISHES (cl. 116). Your correspon- 
dent asks for explanation why there were 
between the years 1431 and 1441 six Rectors 
at Hartley, in Kent, and draws attention 
| to the fact that a similar state of things 


> 


| was to be found in the neighbouring parishes. 


I am not able to offer a complete explana- 
tion—only a suggestion by way of analogy. 
In the list of Rectors of Cliffe-at-Hoo, we 
find, according to the method of comparison, 


| substantially as follows :— 


For the years 1317-1323 there were three 
Rectors in six years. ’ 

For the years 1357—1359 there were four 
Rectors in two years. 

For 1363--1367 we find three Rectors in 
four years, and taking a longer term, i.e, 
| from 1357 to 1367, there were seven Rectors 


iin ten years. 


Taking the series from 1357 to 1378, there 
were ten changes 1n twenty-one years. Some 
were collated, some exchanged, and one at 
least was dismissed, thus: 

1317, collated and after 
1318 October. 
1323, dates uncertain. ; 
1357, first incumbent resigned and his 
successor exchanged. 
1358, exchanged 


ten months ex- 


after seven months or 


| $0. 1358, collated and then resigned 1359, 


and successor exchanged 1363; resigned im 


1366, and his successor was dismissed W ith- 
in twelve months by the King. 
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1367, held till the Incumbent died. 

1376, collated in October, and was suc- 
ceeded after three days by exchange. In 
1378 another Rector was collated. 

It would seem from the Records of the Dio- 
cese of Rochester that a somewhat similar 
state of things was common during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Why exchanges 
were so numerous and at such short inter- 
yals, I do not know. 

; . Henry HANNEN. 


APANESE MALLET-HEADED SWORD ' 


J (exlix. 424).—The Japanese appellation 
Kabutsuchi and which has been Englished 
“ mallet-headed ’? by whom unknown to me, 
consists of the two words, Kabu (roundhead) 
and tsuchi (any percutient implement, such 
as a mallet, a club, etc.) For a Kabutsucha 
yword now in the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, 
ve the Japanese Archeological Journal, vol. 
ii, No. 11, pl. i., fig. 1, Tokyo, 1912, where 
you will see the sword with its hilt much 
enlarged and subrotund at the distal end— 


the diameter of the head a little surpassing | 


that of the guard: after all it has nothing 
like a mallet in its entirety or parts, and, 
had Kabutsuchi been translated ‘‘ Capitato- 


clavate,’ it would have proved more accu- . 


vate. According to Nakazawa and Yagi, 
‘Nihon Kékogaku,’ Tokyo, 1906, p. 330, 
this weapon apparently prevailed from the 
Mythical Ages down to the emperor Oojin’s 
reign (A.D. 270-310), and Mr. K. Takahashi, 
in the above cited journal, p. 637, specifies 
its use to have been in the battlefields. 

The ‘ Annals of Japan,’ finished a.p. 720, 


tom. vii., speaks of the mallets of Camelia , 
wood, wherewith the emperor Keiké madé | 


his soldiers excavate hills, put down weeds, 


and, routing the cave-dwellers named Tsuchi- | 


gumo (Trapdoor Spider), killed them to the 
last man. These mallets have no connexion 
whatever with the sword we are upon. As 
the Camelia wood is notoriously hard, tough, 
and afflictive in its stroke, it is commonly 
made to the dog-hunter’s staff. That it was 
formerly used in the slaying of men can be 
corroborated by sundry weird stories that 
attach themselves to .the mallet of the wood 
—t.q., the ogreish monopode on Mt. Nachi 
is said to have killed villagers with it habit- 
ually. 

: Oso y ALCANFORADA, 
()RLEBAR Mss.: WYMINGTON (Beds.) 
~ (exilvii. 264, 343). — Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Beauchamp Orlebar, 1 
learn that the document, about which I 
inquired at the first reference, is the Car- 
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‘was the sole reason for closing it. 
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tulary of the Monastery of Canons Ashby, 
Northants. This, Mr, Orlebar informs me, 
is now in the British Museum. 
E. Str. Joux Brooks. 

PHE FRENCH CHAPEL, PADDINGTON 

(cl. 99, 137).—The last priest, Mon- 
seigneur Tourzel, was an old friend of my 
family, and he attended my late father’s 
funeral at Norwood Cemetery on July 4, 
1901. Monseigneur Tourzel left by will 
nearly £14,000 to various members of his 
family, but no funds to carry on the chapel, 
which was on the:Portman Estate. This 
It had 
became for the last seventy years of its exis- 
tence a mere appendage of the Tourzel 
family, the Jast priest having succeeded his 
uncle. Monseigneur Tourzel told me in the 
summer of 1912 that very few French visi- 
tors and residents came to his chapel. Those 
living close by, he said, went to St. James’s 
Church, Spanish Place, and those in the 
centre of London to Notre Dame de France, 
Leicester Square. This is the official French 
Roman Catholic Church in London, and no 
questions are asked there whether a French- 
man is a Royalist, Bonapartist, or Republi- 
can. The French Chapel, Paddington, was 
a Royalist stronghold, especially in the old 
uncle’s time, and even Bonapartists were 
looked upon with suspicion. 

In his letters to my father, Monseigneur 
Tourzel never used the prefix ‘‘de,’’ and 
he made no claim of relationship with the 
noble family of de Tourzel of the eighteenth 
century. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


_“ DOW (cl. 135).—‘* Row’ as a word for 
** disturbance,’’ pronounced like the 
|related German rauh, was, both before and 
| after 1787, rough. The change in spelling, 
as in other cases, has affected the pronuncia- 
tion, or vice versa. Compare ‘‘ plow,”’ 
‘“plough,’? and even ‘‘ pluff,’”’ and note 
‘“enow,’’ ‘‘enough.’’ Also see ‘ N.E.D.’ s.v. 
Row sb. 5 and Row al for ‘‘ rough in various 
|senses.’? There some early examples will be 
found, but sixty years ago a Naval friend 
wrote that he had ‘‘ had a rough with some 
fellows at Gibraltar ’’; he was not illiterate, 
_and he spoke of it as a ‘‘ row.’’ I can pro- 
duce a modern estate-account with a charge 
for cutting ‘‘the park rowes,’’ by which 
the woodman designates the rough grass bor- 
ders. In Kent we have Medhurst Row, and 
}in Sussex Burton Rough, but they both 
;mean the rough, or scrub, on the edge of the 
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village or common; so does ‘‘ Townrow,” 
now a surname. 
take ‘‘ bow,’’ ‘‘ bough,’’ ‘‘ tow,’’ ‘‘ tough,” 
etc., etc., remembering that w=double u= 
v=double f; while for the ‘‘ roués’’ of Mr. 


Petitleau they only date from ca. 1720, and | 
can scarcely have got themselves into a | 


“row”? by 1787, even in England, where, 
moreover, French was better spoken then 
than now. 

Percy Hurpurp. 


Proressor Ernest. WEEKLEY in ‘ The 
Romance of Words,’ 1917, does not associate 
““yow ’”? in the sense of disturbance with 
‘“‘roué,’’ but asserts that it belongs to ‘‘rouse”’ 
—a jollification— 

The king doth wake to-night and take his 
rouse.—(‘ Hamlet i., 4.) 


In his ‘ Concise Etymological Dictionary ’ | 


(1924) Proresson WEEKLEY says that ‘‘ row,” 
in the sense, in question, is apparently a 
back-formation from ‘‘ rouse,’’ to which the 
reader is referred. 

Of ‘ rouse,’’ in the former book, he says 
that it is of uncertain origin but probably 
aphetic from ‘‘ carouse,’’ ‘‘ drink carouse”’ 
being wrongly separated as “‘ drink a rouse.” 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor, 


\ILVANUS: SELVEIN, TEMP. HENRY 
1 (c. 134).—That Selvein, Silvan, and 
Salvin are all derived form Norman Silvain- 
Silvanus is moderately certain. ‘ Norman 
People,’ second edition, 1874, p. 390, gives: 
Salvin. Wido, Richard, William Sil- 
vain or Silvanus, Normandy 1180-95 
(M.R.S.); Hugh Silvanus, Engl. 1202 (Rot. 
Canc). 

But I do not find any reference in The 
Pipe Roll of 1130 to a ‘‘ William Silvanus, 
who was a knight holding lands of the Abbot 
of Evesham,’’ as quoted by Pasapina. On 
the contrary, the only entry in which the 
word silvanus occurs is under ‘ Oxfordshire,’ 
where the Sheriff has paid Willelmo silvano, 
six shillings and four pence. The initial 
letter is minuscule and the word merely des- 
criptive. The following six pages of the 
Roll, however, contain numerous entries con- 
cerning ‘‘ Osbertus Sylvanus,’ Sheriff of 
Nottinchamshire and Derbyshire, and here 
Sylvanus is patronymic. 

W. J. ANDREW. 


I find an answer to my own query in 
Liber Pubeus and Liber Niger. 
mer mentions Selvein. The latter calls the 
same man Silvanus. 


PasapDIna. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


As to the change in sound, | 


The for- | 


Marca 6, 1996, 


/\“QUMER IS ICUMEN IN” (cl. 135).~ 
The Latin hymn set to the same music, 
jas given in the Harleian MS, 978, is to 
_be seen on p. 328 of ‘Early English 
; Lyrics chosen by E. K. Chambers and PF, 
Sidwick’ (1807), and elsewhere. But, as 
the only contraction used here by the manv- 
script is that for christicola, which pre- 
sents no difficulty, the words wanted are, 
I infer, those of the Latin directions be- 
ginning ‘“‘ Hance rotam cantare possunt,” 
etc. The letters are very well formed and 
as clear to read as the notices in a Tube 
station. This is shewn by the facsimiles in 
‘Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
time,’ H. E. Wooldridge’s revision of that 
book under the title of ‘ Old English Popular 
Music,’ and (best of all) No. 125 of the 
Paleographical Society’s Facsimiles, Part:I. 
| Such abbreviations as occur are of an ordin- 
ary kind. These directions are printed ‘in 
extenso in Dr. Burney’s ‘ History of Music, 
vol. ii., p. 406, note q, where tennet is 
an obvious error for tenent. They are also 
given in the description accompanying the 
Paleographical Society’s plate, and pre- 
sumably, in other places too. With the con- 
tractions expanded they run thus:— 

Hance rotam cantare possunt quatuor soci}. 
A paucioribus autem quam a tribus uel 
saltem duobus non debet dici, preter eos qui 
dicunt pedem. Canitur autem sic: ‘T'acentibus 
ceteris unus inchoat cum hijs qui tenent 
pedem. Et cum uenerit ad primam notam 
post crucem, inchoat alius, et sic de ceteris; 
singuli uero repausent ad pausaciones scriptas 
et non alibi, spacio unius longe note. 

In the Pes after the words ‘‘ Sing cuccu 
nu, Sing cuccu,’’ comes the instruction, 
‘hoe repetit unus quociens opus est, faciens 
pausacionem in fine’”’; and after ‘‘ Sing 
cuccu Sing cuccu nu,”’ is ‘‘ hoc dicit alius, 
pausans in medio et non in fine, Set inme- 
diate repetens principium,”’ 

Epwarp BEnSsty. 


“ASS” AND “ DONKEY ” (cl. 83, 123). 

The Times of the 5th inst., had a 
letter which bears on my query. A corres- 
pondent, referring to the recently mooted 
boxing match between two women, quoted a 
challenge which was published in the Daily 
Post of July 7, 1728, by one Ann Field, of 
Stoke Newington, ass driver to a certain 
Mrs. Stokes, ‘‘ styled the European cham- 
pioness,” to a trial of boxing. The re 
doubtable Mrs. Stokes in her reply, which 
was also published, referred to the challen- 


ger as ‘‘ the famous Stoke Newington ass-~ 


woman.”’ 


J. R. H. 
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n BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CLEOPATRA ing the son of Michael Law and _ Sarah, 


(cl. 93, 111).—I see that at the last | Eccles, his wife. 


reference Mr. Berrerman has inserted a | 
notice of my translation of Claude Ferval’s 
‘La Vie et la Mort de Cléopatre,’ and has | 
been unable to trace its publication in | 
French. It was published by Messieurs | 
Arthéme Fayard et Cie., 18-20, Rue du | 
Saint Gothard, Paris, in 1922, and had a 
striking success in France, running in a 
short while to some thirty-five editions. 
HERBERT WILSON. 


METAL BADGE (exlix. 369; cl. 13, 69). 
—A drawing of a badge similar to that 
described by your correspondent, Mr. Guy 
Ewrne, has recently been handed to me for 
an opinion. The badge is of brass, about the | 
size of a horse harness pendant, and consists 
of the leiters PP in a circle. As this par- 
timlar example was found near Petworth 
I surmised that the letters represented Pet- 
worth Parish. It is more likely that the 
pauper badges of any parish would bear 
either the initial of the name, as in this 
instance, or the name in full, as in the case | 
of Romsey, in order to prevent the paupers 
from begging beyond the limits of their 

parish. 
H. C. ANDREWS. 


By the kindness of a correspondent I am 
able to add to the little that is known about 
these. 

The Bristol Civic Book, 1571, has the fol- | 
lowing entries :— 


s. 
Paid for graving a mould of the Towns 

Arms cast in tin for 40 badges to set! 4g 0 
upon 20 poor people to go to Somerset j 
to seek relief 

Seven lbs. of tin to cast them 4 8 


Casting and making holes whereby they } 

might be sewed upon their backs and j 2 6 
breasts 

Thread 1 


Though a hundred years earlier than the 
badges sewn on at Cowden, the system of 
having a pair for each pauper was continued. 
Tin might be easier to get near Cornwall 
than inland. Guy EwIna. 


RISH FAMILY HISTORY: ECCLES | 

DOCUMENTS (cl. 130). — Mr. H. F. | 
Reynoups, in his most valuable abstracts | 
of wills now destroyed, queries the name of | 
Saul Lane, mentioned as a cousin in the | 
will of Daniel Eccles, 1747. This was un- | 
doubtedly Samuel Lawe (written Saml. | 
Lawe), who was a cousin of the testator, be- | 


| But this is not a fact. 


H. B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 
EDUCTION OF WEIGHT AFTER 
PLAY (cl. 117).—I have never experi- 
mented on the above subject, but it may 
interest the inquirer to know that I have 
weighed myself before and after a Turkish 
bath and found a reduction in my weight 


' (12 stone) of from 14 to nearly 2lbs., which 
'is just about the same as one gains by eat- 


ing a heavy meal. 
A. S. E. Ackermann, B.Sc. 

(TERRESTRIAL PUZZLES (cl. 43).— 

In answer to the first question, some 
years ago, when I had the same diffi- 
culty in mind, and put it to the late Pref. 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., he told me to make 
the calculation, which I did, and was 
greatly surprised to find that the reduction 
in the apparent weight of a body at the 


| equator due to centrifugal force was slight 


compared with its weight at the North or 
South Pole, where there is no centrifugal 
force. The reason for it is that, though 
the radius of the earth is so great, its angu- 


| lar velocity is extremely small, namely, only 
}one revolution in twenty-four hours, con- 
sequently, the so-called centrifugal force is 


very small. 

1 do not altogether understand the second 
question. The inquirer seems to imply that 
the law of inverse squares holds inside a 
homogeneous sphere as well as outside of it. 
If a hole could be 
bored from pole to pole through the centre of 
the earth and a body lowered down that 
hole, then the attraction of that body to- 
wards the centre of the earth would vary 
not inversely as the square of its distance 
from the centre, but directly as that dis- 
tance, so that a mass of ilb. when lowered 
2,000 miles down the hole would be pulled 
towards the centre with a force of only 
slb., while at the centre it would be pulled 
equally in all directions. 

In answer to the third question, the late 
Prof. Sir George H. Darwin, F.R.S., dealt 
very fully with the extremely complex ques- 
tions of the tides, and published at least 
one book on the subject. 

A. 8. E. Ackermann, B.Sc. 

R. FRANKLIN’S AIR BATH (cl. 134) 

—Your querist might refer to Chapter 
xxxvii, of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ and 


| read what Boswell says of Lord Monboddo. 


C. WaNnkKLYN. 
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ORTH AND SOUTH BURIAL (cl. 100). 
—I have examined the graves in Cowden 
Churchyard. There are three, one N.E. of 
chancel, one S.E. of chancel, and one S.W. 
of nave. They are apparently cf about the 
same date, have rounded tops, and no in- 
scripton is now decipherable, All three are 
of soft local sandstone and are about 1 foot 


lower than the other stones of the same | 
period (beginning of nineteenth or end of | 


eighteenth century). 
The former sexton (for many years) says 


that they have always been considered to be | 
graves of persons who ‘‘ made away with | 


themselves.’? In former days suicides, vag- 
rants and other ‘‘ undesirables’. were 
usually buried on the N. side of a Church 


as the less honourable position, two of these | 


are on the S. 
The Registers throw no light on the prob- 
Jem. 
Guy Ewine. 

I have seen a number of graves placed 
north and south in a churchyard near Ox- 
ferd, I think it was Chalgrove. 

G. 8. GIBBoNs. 


(TNGERSREAD AND GILDING (cl. 134). | 


—When I was a child in ‘ fair-week,”’ 
at Crewkerne, in Somerset, the market square 
and converging thoroughfare were filled 


with ‘‘ standings,’’ and among the attrac- | 


tions of the confectioners were gilded figures 
of gingerbread men, horses, etc. 


allurement, it was the gold leaf attached 
to the figures, shining in the sunlight. The 
gilding was not ‘‘yellow’ paste,’’ nor 


were the figures ‘‘ done up in gilded paper.” | 


Pieces of goldleaf were stuck in the case of 


the horse—on the shoulder and rump; while | 


the man had a piece about the size of a florin 
on his stomach, and smaller portions distri- 
buted haphazard. When the gilt was “ off 
the gingerbread,’’ the figure lost the greater 
part of its charm for the children. 
lieve gilding gingerbread—or what repre- 
sented it at the time—was common even in 
the reign of Henry IV. 
W. G. Witiis Watson. 


‘HEAPSIDE (cl. 135).—The use of the 
- the names ‘‘ Chepe,’’ ‘‘ Westchepe,’’ and 
‘“ Cheapside ’’ can be traced in the Court 
of Hustings Wills, edited for the Corporation 
of London by R. R. Sharpe. ‘‘Chepe”’ is 


found from 1259 (i. 3) to 1461 (ii. 565) and | 


from 1259 (i. 2) to 1603 (ii. 


‘* Westchepe ”’ 
’ appears for the first 


735).  ‘* Cheapside’ 


It was not | 
the man or the horse which was the great , 


I be- | 


Maret 6, 1996. 


time in 1557 (ii. 675); while as late at 1603 


it was evidently not established as the regu. 
| lar name for the thoroughfare since a testa- 
tor uses the expression ‘* Westcheape alias 
Cheapside (ii. 735). The editor erroneously 
notes a will of 1590 as ‘‘ the first instance 
/in the Hustings wills of Westcheap being 
; called Cheapside ’’ (ii. 723). . 


F. W. Reap. 


‘¢ TJRAW A BEAD”? (cl. 100). — Signifies 
‘“to take aim,’’ the bead being the 
fore-sight of a rifle. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


To Draw a Bead on, verb, phr. (Common 
and American) — To attack with rifle o 
revolver. 1886. JVorld, 11 August, p. 12. 
It is said that twice a bead was drawn upon 
'him, but fortunately the shots missed. 

ALFRED SypNEY Lewis. 


In American phraseology ‘‘To draw a« 
bead’’ is to attack an opponent by speecn 
or otherwise. The phrase has passed into. 
| colloquial use from backwoods parlance, 
' where it signifies the process of taking aim. 

and firing. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| PRONUNCIATION OF “EI” IN ENG- 

LISH (cxlix. 224, 285, 339; cl. 33).—I 
| notice that earlier spellings of Reigate are 
Reygate, Regate; it would be interesting to: 
: know if it was once pronounced Ragate. 

The following note from the ‘ Century Dic- 
Dictionary’ may represent only American 
| usage : 

The regular literary pronunciation of either 
| according to history and analogy is éther; 
but the dialectal pronunciation ather which 
preceded the present literary pronunciation 
éther, and the pronunciation ither, which has 
|'now some currency even among educated 
persons, all have some historical justification. 

The 4 sound seems to have been much com- 
moner in former times; ‘‘ conceited ’’ is 
rhymed with ‘baited’? and ‘‘ waited” by 
‘Giles Fletcher (‘Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph,’ pt. II,, st. 5) and ‘‘ sleight ’’ is 

rhymed with ‘‘ counterfeit’? as well as 
‘‘ height’? in Marlow’s ‘ Hero and Leander.” 
The Scottish use is shewn by Leith (Léth): 
but this subject needs working out with texts 


| in original spelling. 


G. S. GIBBons. 


| geen WANTED (cl. 135). — Some 
forty years ago the substance of the 
remark was credited to the then living 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 

Wittuam Gonpey. 
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The 


The Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester 
Square, Soho, and their Neighbourhood. By 


C, L. Kingsford. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


Library. 


HE tract of land with which this admirable 
hook is concerned covers about three-quar- 


ters of a mile, and is laid down in a plan made | 


in 1585 for the purposes of a lawsuit. Great 
part of it was the property of the Crown, 
acquired by Henry VIII in order, it is sup- 
posed, to control the water supply for White- 
hall, and this circumstance has made it pos- 
sible to follow the early history of its several 
portions with a fullness that would have been 
otherwise unattainable. Beginning from the 
north-east corner of the plan at St. Giles’s, 
the history proceeds southwards and _ west- 
wards taking piece by piece. Before their 
acquisition by the Crown the bulk of the lands 
had belonged to Abingdon Abbey, the Hospital 
of Burton Lazar and the Mercers’ Company of 
London, and the first historical fact noted is 
the foundation of the Hospital of St. Giles by 
Queen Maud, wife of Henry I, which was 
granted nearly two centuries later to the hos- 


pital of Burton Lazar. The old plan, which | Windmill,” so coeaties wantten of & aoe 


is of no small merit as a piece of work, shows 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, with houses neigh- | 
i lines of road, and | 


bouring it on well-known 


Charing Cross, standing about where the 


statute of King Charles I now stands. The chief | 
of the plan shows, of course, fields; through | 


which go lanes and roads, perpetuated in 
modern streets. Mr. Kingsford has been able, 
mainly from documents at the Record Office, | 
to trace each parcel of land trom holder to 
holder; and it is suprising to see how quickly | 
trom the time the lands came to the Crown, | 
building operations were begun and the irresis- 
tible movement of London westward increased | 
and accelerated. Efiorts were made to restrain 
this; fines imposed for building; heavy fees for 
licence to build exacted, but, inevitably, with 
no effect. On the whole the street building | 
was, for the seventeenth century, rather mag- | 
nificent, the new streets and squares being } 
mostly designed ior habitation of the fashion- | 
able and wealthy, and having in their neigh- | 
bourhood several new great houses and gardens | 
erected by this or that nobleman. Something | 
of the familiar disadvantages attending the | 
work of the speculative builder will be ob- | 
served, however. Want of any comprehensive 
plan resulted in a confused medley of streets— 
a character still presented to no small extent 
by this region; and drainage was apt to prove 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Kingsford hardly men- 
tions the Great Fire, and does not expressly 
telate the active building at the end of the 
seventeenth century, to the conditions which 
it brought about. This is a subject which it 
would be interesting to follow up, if (and we 
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| acknowledge ourselves ignorant upon the point) 
there is the requisite material accessible or 
| even in existence. 

In commenting on the lack of general design 
Mr. Kingsford tells us of an interesting at- 
tempt to do better with the area then unbuilt 
on, in a map published in 1673 by Philip Lea, 
of London, ** as now rebuilt after the late fire.’’ 
Here, north of the line of houses fronting 
Piccadilly, and stretching to ‘‘ the Road to Ux- 
bridge,” which we now know as Oxford Street, 
fields are shown laid out on a rectangular 
plan, with projected roads making convenient 
connection with existing streets. 

The reader who is interested in London 
names will find this book a treasury of infor- 
mation. It should henceforth be impossible to 
confuse the history and origin of the first 
group of houses called Piccadilly with those of 
the gaming-house and ordinary also so-called. 
The occurrence of ‘‘ Pickadilly Hall” in the 
Overseers’ Accounts for 1623 has hitherto been 
considered the first instance of the name, but 
it must now yield precedence to a reference 
to one William Cable as dwelling near 
“ Pickadilly Hall,’”’ which is found in the Mid- 


| dlesex County Records, 20 James I, i.e. between 


March 1622, and March 1623. The origin of 
the name comes out pretty clearly as a jest 
upon the trade of Robert Baker—a tailor and 
seller of * pickadillies ”’"—who amassed enough 
wealth to acquire and develop land “‘ near the 


locality. Such a nickname from a trade is, 
as Mr. Kingsford shows, not unique in London. 

The collector of books on London will cer- 
tainly hasten to get this one. For the district 
it deals with, it is the fullest and most authen- 
tic history and work of reference we now have. 
It contains reproductions of Rocque’s map, and 
that of Morden and Lea of 1682; several in- 


| teresting old views of squares and buildings, 


and the original plan upon which the whole 
work is based, with an underprint showing its 
relation to modern streets. 


Border Ballads. Selected and decorated with 
woodcuts, by Douglas Percy Bliss. Fore- 
word by Herbert J. ©. Grierson. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


HIS slim comedy volume contains, in the 

text of ‘ The Oxford Book of Ballads,’ twenty- 
two of the best, best-known, best-loved Border 
Ballads. Few things are more vulnerable 
than an anthology, and excellent as the selec- 
tion is, the question forces itself, why, if the 
‘Bonny Ear] of Murray,’ from Ramsay’s ‘ Tea 
Table Miscellany.’ where it was included with 
out reference to date or source, were admitted, 
should the poignant ‘Glasgerion’ from 
* Percy’s Reliques,’ and, of unknown date, the 
traditional ‘ Helen of Kirkconnell,’ from Scott’s 
‘Minstrelsy of the Borders,’ be omitted? 
‘The Bonny Earl’ is welcome on two counts, 
for itself, and because it ig so seldom to be 
found in Collections. But the addition of two 
would not have swelled the volume intoler- 
ably. A brief but sufficient Glossary closes 
the book usefully. 
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Criticism will fasten on the woodcuts Mr. | ing on education of communal interdependence 
Bliss has added to his choice of poems, illus- | and personal independence, he would render 


trations which Professor Grierson 


among the best that he can recall. Yet, in | 


his Foreword, he had already said that a suc- 

cessful illustrator must render the simplicity 

and strangeness which are wrought: into the 
texture of the ballads. 

The simplicity of these ballads lies in_ their 

terse uncompromising directness; always, 

their meaning strikes home and instantly. 

But, in one after another of these pictures, 

notably those for ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘ The 

Demon Lover,’ ‘ Kinmont Willie’ and ‘ Jamie 

Telfer,’ the bewildered reader seeks again and 

again among these contused patterns for the 

simple, old, familiar facts. ‘* Strangeness ” 
there is in plenty, but not that of the 
haunted, haunting Border Country; it is 
rather tantastic striving after novel effect, an 
affected pose from the world of the obscure 
and bizarre. There are, very likely, subjects 
upon which such efforts are not wholly thrown 
away; but, we think, they do not include the 
old Scots ballads. No doubt, Mr. Bliss has 
power, and in some of his illustrations, or 
in parts of them, for instance in the attitudes 
ot Lord Randal’s stricken hounds, or of The 

Douglas in Sir Hugh Montgomery’s arms, he 

uses it so effectively, that he makes the com- 

parative failure of the rest seem the more 
gratuitous. 

The book is well printed, on paper of a kind 
too long a stranger among us. 

The Purpose of Education: An Examination 
of Educational Problems in the Light of 
Recent Research. By St. George Lane Fox 
Pitt. Fifth issue, revised. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. net.) 

i er book hardly justifies its sub-title, being 

too discursive and uneven to deserve the 
term “‘examination.”” A more serious mis- 
take is the author’s effort to put too much in 

a small space. No one can write profitably, 


| 


It so, Mr. Bliss fails. | 


classes | most timely service to the nation and its edu 


cators. or books on the _ philosophy of 
education are rare, and, in the training of 
teachers, ethics and political science are top 
otten unaccountably omitted. ; 
Burnham, Bucks. An _ historical sketch. By 
W. H. Williams (London, Dent and Song, 
Ys. 6d. net.). 
THIS is a pleasantly written account of an 
interesting parish. The writer does not 
disdain to set down well-known facts of his. 
tory, that readers who may have forgotten 
them may not be debarred from seeing the 
larger setting of events in Burnham. The 
main points to note are details and relics of 
medieval times (eg., the Burnham Ab 
Charter, and the sixteen ancient deeds stil 
kept among the church papers in a leather. 
covered, box); the story of the surrender of 
the Abbey at the Dissolution of the monasteries. 
by the abbess and nine nuns; the fortunes 
of the vicars, and the religious disturbances 
during the seventeenth century, and then par- 
ticulars of the restoration of the church in 
modern times. Architecturally the best part. 
of the church is Karly English passing on to 
features of the Decorated period culminating in 
a great north window wherein the transition to 
Perpendicular begins to be felt. The glass and 
the monuments in the church have no little 
claim to attention, and there is an ancient 
achievement with the arms of Hastings and no 
tewer than a hundred quarterings which Wil- 
liam Cole describes as ‘“‘ the largest coat I 
have ever seen.” Gray’s description of Burn- 
ham Beeches in an early letter to Horace 
Walpole is well-known, but is in place quoted 


| here—and perhaps the association with Gray 


using, too, an abundance of modern jargon, on ' 


** psycho-physics,” ethics, economics, and relig- 
ion, in so brief a compass as eighty-seven small 
pages. Mr. Lane Fox Pitt asks, in defence of 
his psycho-physical terminology, hat 
serious objection is there to complex?” In 
his use of it, the objection is that in defini- 
tion he assumes some things that demand 
proof. From lack of space more than once 
he is compelled to shelve a difficulty; thereby 
weakening argument and conclusion. 

The most signal failure occurs in his addi- 
tion, in this issue, of a chapter on economics, 
where his excellent and opportune condemna- 
tion of the modern idolatry of money is not 
a little vitiated by his emphasis on its use 
as a “ means of value,” and his neglect of its 
more important side as a “medium of 
exchange.”’ 

In his Preface, the writer refers to import- 
ant factors in community life, human inter- 
dependence, and the precise limits of indiv- 
idual independence. If he could find time for 


a careful and reasoned. exposition of the bear- ; sant suitability to. dialect. 


remains, for most people, the principal charm 
of Burnham apart from its own beauty,  , 


A Yorkshire Dialect Reciter. Compiled by 
George H. Cowling. London: Folk Press, 
Ltd.). 

ALF this collection is of pieces in the West 

! Riding, half in pieces of the North Rid- 
ing dialect, and comparison between the two 
is itself a profitable study. A glossary of 
unfamiliar words is provided, which in another 
edition might well be extended. The combina- 
tion of dialect with Cambodunum 

Romans and fulmination against modern ways 


' is most entertaining—an invention of Professor 


Moorman’s. We do not quite believe in “ mi- 
chaelscowp,” guessing it to be malapropish 
rather than dialectal—but are most willing t 
stand corrected. Old fashions very natur- 
ally furnish a good proportion of the topics; 
but pathos and humour of robust simple sort, 
are equally well represented. There is am 
‘Elegy on the Death of a. Frog’ in the 

tish stanza on which. Burns set his seal, : 
one or two other pieces framed on the’ same) 
all of which bring out more or less its plea 
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